MARLBOROUGH
hostile proceeding. It was perfectly lawful; it might be
thought even healthy; and nowadays, when happily the
sovereign reigns but does not govern, would be fought out as
an ordinary matter of domestic controversy. But at the end
of the seventeenth century all opposition wore the guise of
faction, and was readily regarded by the Crown as disloyalty
or even treason. Moreover, Marlborough's activities did not
end with Parliament. He was the leading British general.
"His courage, his abilities, his noble and winning manner,
the splendid success which had attended him on every occasion
on which he had been in command, had made him," says
Macaulay, " in spite of his sordid vices, a favourite with his
brethren in arms/' Undoubtedly many officers of various
ranks resorted to him and loudly expressed their resentment
at the favour shown to the Dutch. The " sordid vices "
showed themselves, we are told, in the fact that he never enter-
tained them with meat or drink.1 His influence was exerted
on their minds, and not, as was expected in those days, upon
their stomachs. In spite of this characteristic omission, he
had a great public and personal following in both Parliament
and the Army at the beginning of 1692,
The general unrest among the high personnel of the Court
and Government could not remain secret from the King. He
certainly became aware that during 1691 most of those who
surrounded him, to whom he owed much and without whom
he could not govern England, were in some sort of communi-
cation with the rival he had ousted, and who sought in turn to
dethrone him. But he had a far better comprehension of the
forces at work than any of his posthumous literary champions.
He knew that he was driving England very hard, and forcing
upon its Parliamentary system and society treatment to which
his own Dutch oligarchy would never have submitted. He
could imagine the attitude of "Their High Mightinesses" if
purely Dutch offices, Dutch estates, and Dutch commands had
been lavished upon Englishmen. He did not therefore resent as
strongly as his later admirers have done the double-dealing
1 ** II ne donnoit jamais 4 manger (ce qui n'etoit pas le moyen de gagner les officiers
Anglais)."    (News-letter in Denbigh Papers, HJVf.C., vii, 220.)
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